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lon to Bethel. Written Ninth month, 1691. 


A copy of the sixth edition of this pam- 
phlet, printed in 1749, has been sent us for 
republication in our paper. We cannot pho- 
tograph upon our pages the antique appear- 
ance of this little book, which might lend a 
greater interest to it for such as have an es- 
pecial regard for “old things,” but as some 
of our younger readers may not have met 
with the allegory, we give it place, with the 
hope that the instruction designed to be con- 
veyed may be derived from its perusal_—Ebs. 


In the days of my youth, when I lived at 
home in my father’s house, I heard man 
people talk of the house of God; and that 
whosoever did attain to get into it, did enjo 
all manner of happiness, both in this world, 
and that which is to come. And a great de- 
tire kindled in me, if it was possible, to get 
into the house; but I knew not where it was, 
neither did they that talked of it: but they 
had heard the report, and they had reported 
what they had heard. There were also some 
books that had been written by men that had 
been in that house: which books did declare 
much of the joy and felicity they had in that 
house: which books I got, and read them 
over, which did much strengthen my belief in 
the truth of the reports; but by no means 
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could I tell which was my way. Yet so ar- 
dent were my desires, that I thought myself 
willing to forsake my father’s house, and 
country and all, to travel wherever my legs 
could carry me, so I might find this house. 

And upon a time I was breaking my mind 
to a friend of mine upon this subject, who 
really told me there were men appointed in 
every place, to guide them that were willing 
to go thither; and it was their business, and 
they had nothing else to do. When I heard 
this I was comforted, and desired him, if he 
loved me, to bring me acquainted with one of 
these men. 

He told me he would, which he did; and 
when I came to treat with the man, and let 
him know the fervent desire I had to get to 
the house of God, which I had heard such 
excellent things of, and that I heard he was 
one appointed to guide any thither that were 
willing to go, he very readily answered, and 
told me it was his business to guide any thither 
that were willing to go, and to persuade folks 
that were not yet willing to go; and if I would 
comply with his terms, and follow him, he 
would lead me thither. 

I asked him what his terms were; he said 
the way was long, and would lead him from 
his home, and I must bear his charges, and 
something over. To all which I agreed; so 
we set forward on our journey early in the 
morning; but before we had gone one day’s 
journey, I saw my guide sometimes stand: 
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still and look about him, and sometimes would 
pull a little book out of his pocket, and read 
a little to himself; which made me begin to 
mistrust that he knew the way no better than 
I. However, I said nothing, but continued 
following him several days’ journey, still 
doubting him; and the further he went the 
more my guide was at a loss; and went some- 
times a little on, and then would look about 
him, and then turn another way, and some- 
times right back again for a while, and then 
turn again. So my suspicion grew’ very 
strong, and I began to be in great anxiety of 
spirit, but said little to him about it. 

But one day as we were travelling along, 
we met with a man that took notice of my 
sad countenance and tired condition, and he 
spoke very kindly to me, “Young man, 
whither art thou bound?” And when I 
began to tell him something of my journey, 
he desired me to sit down upon the grass, in 
a shady place, and discourse a little about 
my journey, and so we did, and I told him 
how things had gone with me to that very 
hour, And whilst I was telling him the story, 
my guide fell asleep; at which I was not 
sorry, for thereby I had the more freedom to 
discourse with the man ; and when I had told 
him all, he pitied me, and withal told me, to 
his certain knowledge, this guide of mine had 
never been at the house, neither did know the 
way to it, but as he had got some marks of 
the way, which he had received, as I or an- 
other may do, and if I followed him all my 
days, I should be never the nearer to it, and 
should find at last I had spent my time, money 
and labor to no purpose. 

This discourse did so astonish me, that I 
was at my wits’ end, and did not know what 
course to take. The man seeing what an 
agony I was in, began to comfort me, and 
told me that the house I sought was nearer 
than I was aware of; and if I would forsake 
that guide, and follow him, he would soon 
bring me in sight of that house. Quoth he, 
I am one that belongs to that house, and have 
done so several years; and whereas, said he, 
thou art to bear his charges, and give him 
money besides ; I will assure thee it is not the 
manner of the guides that belong to this 
house of God to take money for guiding 
people thither. I myself have been guide to 
many a one in my time, but never took one 
penny of them for it. 

By this time you may think within your- 
selves how my drooping spirits were comfort- 
ed, and a new hope springing, and a resolu- 
tion to forsake my wandering guide, and to 
follow this new one. 

Upon which I awaked my guide, and told 
him my mind, and paid him what I had 
agreed for, and advised him never to serve a 
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oor soul as he had done me; for I see, said 

, thou knowest not the way, but as thou hast 
learned in some books of it. If book learn- 
ing would have served turn to have found 
this famous house, I needed not thee nor any 
body else to have guided me to it, for there 
are but very few that have written experi- 
mentally of it; but I have read them dili- 
gently; but now I have met with a man that 
I judge has more experience of the way than 
thou hast, and I am resolved to go with him; 
and if thou wilt honestly confess thy ignor- 
ance, and go along with us, come and wel- 
come—one guide will serve two travellers ag 
well as one in the way; but I could not pers 
suade him, so I left him to take his own way 
as he pleased. 

So I set forward with my new guide pretty 
cheerfully, and he entertained me with a good 
deal of discourse by the way, and we went on 
in pretty smooth paths, and without stopping; 
and he told me in a short time we should 
come in sight of the house, which made my 
travel the easier; and he also told me some- 
thing of the rules and orders of the house, at 
which I was not at all discouraged ; for I con- 
sidered, God was a God of order, and I doubt- 
ed not but there was good order in his house, 
to which I was willing to submit. 

And as we were thus travelling along, he. 
of a sudden spake to me, saying yonder is the 
house; at which I was exceeding glad, for 
now I thought I had not spent my labor in 
vain, and the nearer we grew to it, the more 
my joy increased; and when I came in view™ 
of it, 1 pleased myself extremely with looking 
at it, and — the towers and turrets that 
were upon it, and the excellent carvings and 
paintings with which it was adorned; and 
there was as much of art in setting it forth as 
could be imagined. Oh! thought I, if there, 
be so much glory without, surely there is 
more within, which I shall shortly be a par- 
taker of. 

And as I was thus contemplating my hap- 
piness, and was come within as it were a bow- 
shot of the house, we were to go down into a 
valley, which we did, and in the bottom of 
the valley glided a long small river, and I 
looked about to see for a bridge to go over it, 
but could see none; at which I wondered; 
but on we went till we came to the river side; 
then I asked my guide where the bridge was; 
truly he told me there was none, but we must 
go through it, and so must all that go into 
that house. 


I was a little troubled with myself, but he 
told me he had been through it, and there 
was no danger at all. With that I began to 
think within myself, have I taken all this 
pains, and shall I give over for so small a 
matter as this is; what would I have gone 
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through when in my father’s house, to attain 
to the knowledge of the house of God, and a 
possession therein; not water nor verily fire 
would have stopped me then, if I had had so 
fair a prospect of it as now I have. 

I told my guide, if he pleased to go before, 
I would follow him ; so in he went, and I after 
him; but when I came at the middle, there 


















































































at it was so deep that the water went over my 
4 head, but I made shift to keep my feet to the 
5 ground, and got well out on the other side; 
and my guide and I went up together very 
l- pleasantly ; and when we came to the top of 
as the hill, there was a wide plain, and in the 
- middle thereof the house stood. So we went 
ay apace, and drew near to it, and there [ saw a 
very stately porch at the west end of the 
a house, and at the door stood a strong, tall 
porter, to whom my guide spake, and said to 

7 him on this wise. 
ii This young man hath long had a desire to 
. be entertained in the house of God, thereupon 
my I have conducted him hither; the porter 
asked him which way I came thither? He 
at said through the river, and I don’t remember 
Me he asked me any more questions, but bid me 
Dt welcome, and let me into the house,and my 
— guide went in with me, through many turnings 
he and windings into a great hall; mine eye 
the : went to and fro as I went about the house, 
f and in the great hall there I saw many peo- 
oe ple ; they bid me welcome, but none knew the 
* anguish of my soul; for I began to question, 
ore | whether I was not again beguiled, for I found 
bret the house foul and dirty, almost in every part, 
hat and so belined with spiders and cobwebs, that 
d I thought in my self it had never been swept 
oad clean since it was built; and some things I 
. ad met withal that displeased me yet worse, as 
neal ye shall hear; howbeit a good bed was pro- 
.. § vided for me to rest upon if I could; and I 
© Bt having little stomach, after I saw how it was 
par: made ready, I went to bed, and disposed my- 
a self to sleep what I could, but alas sleep de- 
oul parted from me, and my spirits were griev- 
nal ously vexed, and my cogitations were many 
f and grievous; sometimes I thought of the 
nd I paintings without, and how that suited not 
oe with the dirtiness that was within; and if I 
“ a was deceived, what course I should take. 
nd ’ After a long and tedious thinking, I pleased 
a myself with this, it may be better to-morrow, 
or so I fell into a slumber a pretty while. In 
= ‘a the morning before I rose, I heard two or 
7 three contending about some accounts, in 
it he which one laid fraud to the other's charge ; 
hati the other, instead of vindicating himself, fell 
ay a twitting him in the teeth with something of 
this the like kind; they grew hot in words, that 
a they threatened to turn each other out of 
‘gu doors, and drive him back again through the 





river, and never suffer him to come into the 
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house any more. 
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My heart was ready to burst with sorrow, 


and in the anguish of my spirit, I rose and went 
to them, and told them, I little thought to 
have found such doings, or heard such lan- 
guage in the house of God. I fear, quoth I, 
I am deceived, and brought in amongst you by 
a fair show, but see not the glory, peace and 
tranquility. 


So I walked away to another part of the 


house, where I heard a great noise of hard 
words, and I drew near, and understood it was 
about choosing an officer, and two was a striv- 
ing about it, and each of them had got a 
party, and each party grew hot one against 
another. As soon as I could be heard, I 
spake to them; and told them such kind of 
dvings as this, did more resemble a place in 
the world called Billingsgate, than the house 
of God. 


I went a little further, and there I heard 


some women scolding about taking the upper 
hand, and about some fashions in their clothes; 
and others about getting their children’s play- 
thing from each other. All this, and much 
more than I shall mention, increased my sor- 
row: I now began to long to speak with my 
guide that brought me thither; and with 
diligent search at last I found him, and began 
with him in this manner. 


Whither hast thou brought me, and where 


are the rules and orders thou toldest me were 


in the house of God? I have often read of 


the beauty, order, peace and purity of the 


house of God, but here I find nothing but the 


contrary; 1 fear thou hast brought me to a 


wrong house, and hast beguiled me; so I re- 
hearsed to him what I had met withal. To 
which he replied ; I must expect men to have 
their human frailties, and that men were 
but men, and persuaded me to be satisfied 
and make further trial. And as for the or- 
ders he spake of, they were most about meats 
and drinks, and about rules for electing offi- 
cers to rule the house of God, as I would see 
in time if I stayed; and as to the dirtiness of 
the house, he confessed them to whom the 
care belonged, and was committed, to keep 
the house clean, had not been so diligent as 
they ought to have been ; but he hoped, upon 
admonition, they would be more careful. To 
which, I returned this answer: What! dost 
thou talk of human frailties in the house of 
God? that complaint is at large in the world, 
but doth not become the house of God—into 
which I have heard none can come but such 
as are redeemed from the earth, and are 
washed from their pollutions ; for God saith, 
all the vessels in My house shall be holy; and 
they that dwell in the house of God, must 
have pure hearts and clean hands; and much 
more I told him of what I heard and read 
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concerning the house of God. And told him 
plainly I had let in such a belief of the 


pence, purity, glory and comeliness of the. 


ouse of God, that I was persuaded that was 
none of it, and where to find it I knew not; 
but if I never found it while I lived, I would 
never give over seeking; my desires were 80 
after it, that I thought nothing would satisfy 
me short of the enjoyment of it. But as for 
your house here I have no satisfaction in it 
to be the place I seek for, so I must leave 
ou. 
. His answer was to me, he was sorry I could 
not be satisfied there as well as he, but if I 
could not he would lay no restraint upon 
me; for his part, he had directed me as far 
as he knew, and he could do no more for me. 
After our discourse was ended, I got up and 
went out, but knew not where to go; several 
in the house threw things after me in a spite- 
ful manner, but none hurt me; and I wan- 
dered sometimes north, and sometimes south, 
and over every way that came in my mind; 
but whithersoever I went the anguish of my 
soul went along with me, which was more 
than tongue or pen can declare or utter, or 
any one can believe; except this relation 
should meet with any one that has experienced 
the same travel, which if it doth, they will 
understand it. 
But so was, I had no comfort night or day, 
but still kept going on, whether right or 


wrong I knew not, nor durst I ask anybody, 


for fear of being beguiled as before. Thus I 
got into a vast howling wilderness, where there 
seemed to be no way in it, only now and then 
I found some men and women footsteps, which 
was some comfort to me in my sorrow; but 
whither they got out without being devoured 
of wild beasts, or whither I should go I knew 
not. But in this woeful state I travelled from 
day to day—casting within myself what I 
had best do, whether utterly to despair in that 
condition, or whether I had best to seek some 
other town or city, to see if I could get some 
other guide. The first I saw to be desperate ; I 
also despaired of the last, having been so de- 
ceived from time to time; so that all these 
consultations did but increase the bitterness 
of my soul. 
* (To be continued.) 

Ir we do indeed look upon God as our 
chief good, we shall make Him our chief joy, 
our exceeding joy. If we consider that we 
are made capable of the pleasure of convers- 
ing with God in this world, and seeing and 
enjoying Him in another, we cannot but 
think that we wretchedly disparage ourselves 
when we take up with the mean and sordid 
pleasures of sense as our felicity—especially 
if we forego all spiritual and eternal pleasures 
for them.—P. Henry. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 

A few weeks ago, on one of the many 
rainy First-day mornings which we have had 
during the present spring, a few Friends as- 
sembled in the ante-room of that very pleasant 
and delightfully located meeting-house in 
Rutherford Place. 

This ante-room is on one side of the vesti- 
bule, and is a snug and cosy place, wherein a 
person arriving too early for the gathering of 
the meeting may take shelter and read his 
Intelligencer, or hold a few minutes’ social 
converse with incomers, and where, on rainy 
meeting days in winter, the feet and person 
may be made dry and warm, previous to seat- 
ing themselves in the meeting. One of the 
two who arrived first, (a subscriber to your 
paper,) had been recommending the other to 
become one, and, as other persons arrived, 
their opinion was asked. They all happened 
to be subscribers, and, of course, fell in with 
the recommendation, offering commendatory 
remarks on the publication. One elderly 
Friend stated that he took and read the Intel- 
ligencer, and having been desired by a female, 
who had gone out among the Indians, to keep 
her informed of things here, he had paid for 
a year’s subscription for her, and meant to 
continue it, as the readiest and best way of 
imparting to her the desired information. 

‘The writer of this, though possessed of prob- 
ably not one-tenth the commercial skill and 
mercantile ability of the last speaker, ven- 
tured modestly to remark, that although he 
was a subscriber of long standing—a constant 
reader and admirer of the Intelligencer—yet, 
if it had any fault, it was in its barrenness of 
information on New York matters; that, as 
far as this Island was concerned, it seemed to 
fill no more space in the paper than if it was 
in the Indian Ocean. 

The elderly Friend rejoined, that it was 
perhaps because the Editors were not informed 
of matters here, and recommended the writer 
to post them up. At this juncture, and be- 
fore there was time for further remarks, or for 
the writer of this to recommend the elderly 
Friend to “go and do likewise,” the dial 
pointed to the half hour : this little gathering 
melted away, the stragglers were all gathered 
within the house, the meeting was set, and a 
calm and beautiful silence prevailed. 

Now, my friends, it is not my purpose to 
try and enlighten you on New York meetings 
or other matters, for I have neither materials 
nor ability ; but I know there are plenty that 
have; and I desire to ask the question, how it 
is that we are not favored with more words of 
information and encouragement in the I[ntel- 
ligencer? For here we have certainly many 
things fitly worthy of notice by you. ‘There, 
for instance, is the “ Friends’ Social Union.” 
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A small number formed themselves last au-| room. As an evidence of the great healthi- 


tumn into what they call a Social Union. 
They got permission to partition off a portion 
of the basment auditory in Twenty-seventh St. 
Meeting-house, furnishing the same in plain 
parlor style, and have held weekly evening 
meetings there during the whole winter. Soon, 
however, the space they had allotted grew too 
small, for the assemblage grew and grew, 
like a watermelon vine, until they filled 
the whole auditory. And well might that 
be the result, fur those that I attended 
were all deeply interesting. They consisted 
of lectures, some by their own members; of 
readings, mostly by their own members, 
some of them the grandchildren of those 
who used to pour forth the notes of admo- 
nition in Rose St. and Hester St. meetings. 
At intervals, a half hour adjournment oc- 
curred for social conversation, when the com- 
pany would change places, and move about 
the room; old and young commingling to- 
gether in a truly pleasant manner, and old 
friends finding and saluting each other, after 
having suffered a long separation, very proba- 
bly brought about by the intolerable nomadic 
habits of our people, who, whenever they get 
one neighborhood nicely built up and settled, 
make haste to leave it for some more “happy 
hunting ground.” 

The lectures that I listened to were highly 
creditable,—some of them far above the aver- 
age of those usually given in the winter sea- 
son. The readings were worthy of high com- 
mendation, and any one can estimate the 
pleasure of social intercourse and chat. 

The meetings were opened by the reading 
of minutes, and closed by a few words by the 
President, who announced what might be ex- 
pected the next week. 

Then we had in Rutherford Place Meet- 
ing-house, a couple of months ago, the 
“great Indian Meeting,” which was largely 
attended, orderly, and excellently conducted, 
and‘included an address, in the Indian tongue, 
by one of the Cherokees. The proceedings 
were highly satisfactory and deeply interest- 
ing to all present, and must help to swell the 
great public wave that is rising in favor of 
that beautiful and righteous theory, the 
“Peace Policy,” which means simple justice 
to the red man. 

The writer of this, on First-day before last, 
while on a visit to Long Island, attended the 
Westbury Meeting. This venerable struc- 
ture, a hundred years old, stands in its cool, 
shady oak grove, a relic of bygone times, and 
is still well attended. Everything inside, to 
the writer’s knowledge, is precisely the same 
as fifty years ago, only that some of the benches 


. are altered and made more comfortable, an 


improvement for which there was plenty of 


ness of this region—this southern watershed 
of Long Islana, where the bracing air from 
the ocean sweeps over it during the summer, 
and the cold north wind is cut off from it by 
the hills in winter,—the united ages of the 
six persons who occupied the preacher’s gal- 
lery—three men and three women—amounted 
to five centuries : all but one were born and 
had spent their Jives in that vicinity. Doubt- 
less their longevity, as well as their happi- 
ness, has been greatly promoted by their ex- 
emplary lives. 

Farewell! My few lines have run to many, 
but remember that for such editorial inflic- 
tions there is a remedy—the waste basket. 

D. D. W. 

Fifth month 26, 1870. 
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A CURIOSITY. 
Krinesessine, 5th mo. 29th, 1870. 
Eds. Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Esteemed Friends:—I call your attention 
tothe enclosed curious matter of history, cut 
from “ The Press” of yesterday. It exhibits 
a picture, probably new to most of us, of 
Puritan bigotry and intolerance: a fitting 
supplement, in perfect accordance with previ- 
ous history, to their persecutions of Friends, 

The decision as to its appearance in the 
Intelligencer rests of course with you. 

Very truly your friend, T.G. 


“Mr. E. Penington, Jr., favors us with the 
following: Mr. Judkins, the librarian of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, in overhaul- 
ing a lot of old papers deposited in the ar- 
chives of that body by the late Robert Green- 
leaf, made a curious discovery of a letter in 
the quaint handwriting of the Rev. Cotton 
Mather, addressed to ‘ye aged and beloved 
Mr. John Higginson.’ It bears date ‘Sep- 
tember ye 15, 1682, and runs thus:” 


There bee now at sea a shippe (for our friend Mr. 
Esaias Holcraft, of London, did advise me by the 
last packet that it wolde sail some time in August) 
called ye Welcome, R. Greenaway master, which 
has aboard an hundred or more of ye heretics and 
malignants called Quakers, with W. Penne, who is 
ye chief scampe, atthe heddeof them. Ye General 
Court has accordingly given secret orders to Master 
Malachi Huxett, of ye brig Porposse, to waylaye ye 
said Welcome as near the coast of Codde as may be, 
and make captive ye said Penne and his ungodlie 
crew, so that ye Lord may be glorified and not 
mocked on ye soil of this new countre with ye hea- 
then worshippe of these people. Much spoyl can 
be made by selling ye whole lotte to Barbadoes, 
where slaves fetch good prices in ramme and sugar, 
and we shall not only do ye Lord great service by 
punishing ye wicked, but shall make great gayne 
for his winisters and people. 

Master Huxett feels hopeful, and I will set down 
the news he brings when his shippe comes back. 

Yours in ye bowells of Christ, 

Corton MatueEr. 
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[Frem The Standard. 
OUR BROTHER'S OFFENCE. 
BY ELIZABETH M. POWELL. 

To overcome any evil in the world, it is ne- 
cessary for every one to ask himself, “ What 
have I to do with this wrong thing? What 
can I do to make it right?” For we are so 
bound together in the great household of God 
that the weakness of one member taxes the 
strength of all the rest; the offence of one 
brother or sister becomes the care and touches 
the responsibility of all,the others. It is so 
easy to forget this. We crave some personal 
indulgence that perhaps we are strong enough 
to bear, and plant ourselves on our individual 
liberty and console ourselves by saying, “I 
want to enjoy this, and I ought not to be de- 
a of it because some weakling may hurt 

imself by its indulgence.” It would do to 
reason in this way if the world were peopled 
with insulated beings, if men and women 
were marble statues. But we are so consti- 
tuted that our individual lives enter into the 
life of the world ; being overruns the limits of 
body, and mingles with all its touches, and so 
we paralyze by our weakness or renew by our 
strength the spirit of the whole. It is glori- 
ous to realize fully that “no man liveth to 
himself alone,” and to throw ourselves unre- 
servedly into the life and work of the world, 
resolved that in our limited way we will live 
as our Father does, for all. 

To overcome the evils of intemperance, we 
need first of alla baptism into the grand spirit 
of the Apostle, “Wherefore, if meat make my 
brother to offend, J will eat no meat while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to of- 
fend.” He did not satisfy his conscience with 
the reasoning, “ Meat is as much a provision 
of God’s bounty as bread is, and he means it 
to be used reasonably. Besides, if I chance 
to be with those who sit at meat in the idol’s 
temple, I can not make a mark of myself by 
refusing the meat.” It was enough for him 
to know that his eating of flesh might make 
his brother to offend, might “embolden the 
conscience of him that is weak to eat those 
things which are offered to idols ;” and he put 
his personal gratification behind him. It was 
enough for him to know that it might make 
his brother to offend, and he bore his testi- 
mony wherever he was called to do so. 

In these days the drinking of wine leads to 
innumerable and immeasurable offences. It 
causes brothers and sisters, old and young, to 
offend grievously. Its wretched results in 
poverty and degradation are written daily, 
and daily are they lived before our eyes. 
Still the social wine-driaking goes on. Still 
does the elegant lady offer to the elegant gen- 
tleman the red wine. Still do our literary 
men, meeting in clubs, discuss poetry and his- 
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tory over their wine. Still do our churches 
consecrate the wine cup in their communion 
service. And so long as wine-drinking is 
tolerated and encouraged in these high places, 
so long shall we be burdened and degraded 
by the.debauchery of the low. Of what use 
is it to preach of the religion of Jesus if we 
persistently ignore the characteristic that ex- 
alts it above all other forms of religion ; if its 
ministers and churches do not sternly refuse 
their countenance to the indulgences that 
make so mary to offend? God has benefi- 
cently provided so many sources of physical 
enjoyment that do not endanger the welfare 
of men, that it seems a very smal} sacrifice 
to banish wine from the list of gratifications, 

It is clearly the duty of individuals to bear 
testimony against the use of wine by exam- 
ple and by protest. This every one of us can 
do; and although it is no businesss of ours 
whether or not our efforts actually check the 
evil, we may believe that our influence will 
be felt in society for great good. It is a very 
cheering thought that a good deed, or a 
“word fitly spoken,” may be seed in the soul 
of another that will multiply itself a hundred 
fold ; indeed, it will go on reproducing itself 
through the infinite ages. Especially forcible 
is individual example in the cultivated circles 
of society. The cultured woman who forbids 
wine in her house strengthens the good re- 
solves of all less favored women, and she 
makes a pure and invigorating moral atmos- 
phere, in which men, young and old, can de- 
velop their best manhood. If all good women 
would resolve that in their presence no temp- 
tation should come nigh their brothers, how 
much faster the world would grow into the 
heavenly place it might be! 

Faithfulness in individuals will secure right 
legislation to protect the young and the weak. 
The burning of a house is a penal offence. 
How much greater is the wrong done to the 
householder by the man who comes to his 
neighborhood and scatters fire-brands that 
may burn out the moral nature of his sons. 
It is not only the right but the duty of society 
to legislate against a traffic that infects the 
moral atmosphere, and creates a contagion 
more woeful in its results than any physical 
scourge. 

The hope of the world is in its young, and 
so we come back to the home as the centre of 
light and hope, the stronghold of purity. It 
is in the home that young men and women 
must be fortified to meet and overcome temp- 
tation. At home they must be surrounded by 
influences so pure and elevating that when 
they go out into the world evil cannot come 
near them. At home their souls must be so 


they shall have eyes for only the good, and 


filled with all that is happy and good, that 
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they shall walk without seeing or feeling the 

temptations that are spread for them. Too 
often parents are absorbed in business and in 

domestic cares, and their boys particularly 

. are left to themselves, and their undeveloped 
natures seize upon unwholesome things, and 
they enter manhood scarred if not disabled 
morally. It would be easy to spare them the 
season of “ sowing wild oats,” and they would 
be saved many unhappy experiences, and 
come to a better, stronger manhood. Not 
many boys or girls choose to be bad if their 
parents shine before them, and enter fully 
into their young active life, and lead them by 
sunny paths to the things that make for eter- 
nal peace. 

And let no one be indifferent to his duty in 
this important matter. Each has his com- 
munity to influence. Let him see to it that 
his testimony is pure and strong. 


~ 





Nortuine teaches patience like a garden. 
You may go round and watch the opening 
bud from day to day; but it takes its own 
time, and you cannot urge it on faster than it 
will. If forced, it is only torn to pieces. All 
the best results of a garden, like those of life, 
are slowly but regularly progressive. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





There has been for a few days an impres- 
sion on my mind to write tothee. From time 
to time I have turned from it under the feel- 
ing of inability to pen anything that would 
be worthy thy perusal. I know, however, 
that the value placed upon such communica- 
tions is as frequently estimated by the feeling 
that prompts them, as their own intrinsic 
merit. Happy the individual who has the 
power of combining both in one production. 

Although it is seldom our privilege to sit 
side by side in social companionship, there 
yet is much of common interest between us 
and of such a character as is calculated to 
bind our spirits in the bond of true Christian 
fellowship. What a bond is this! Itissuch 
a union that is worthy the poet’s beautiful 
lines— 

“You may break, you may shatter the vase, if you 
will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.”’ 

Thou entered the Lord’s vineyard at an 
early cali, and though thou mayest not always 
have resigned thy own will to the Divine, 
without more or less inward conflict, thou 
yet art prepared abundantly to praise the In- 
finite Father for His loving kindness and 
tender mercy. 
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There may have been those who have been 
ready to censure thee for the self-denial thou 
has shown, and even to say thy crosses were 
self-imposed, when thou hast felt and ac- 
knowledged that the pleasures they indulged 
in were to thee “ forbidden fruit ;” but on such 
occasions thou hast been able secretly to tes- 
tify as did Jesus to His disciples, “I have 
meat to eat that ye know not of;” and in this 
consciousness there was a support that ena- 
bled thee to hold on thy way. 

I would gladly lighten your editorial la- 
bors were it in my power. It is almost a 
wonder to me, that you are able from week to 
week to compiie so much valuable and inter- 
esting matter. While ove may occasionally 
be found willing to criticise with severity, 
how many there are to whose firesides the 
“ Friends’ Intelligencer’”’ is not only a welcome 
weekly visitor, but a real comfort and _bless- 
ing. It is excellent always to me. I never 
find a number that has not within it valuable 
truths. Some of these are necessarily re- 
prints. If the gifted and able among us would 
take hold of some of these truths, and clothe 
them in new garments, it might make them 
more readable to many of the subscribers, I 
think a good work to our Society might there- 
by be effected. There are comparatively few 
new ideas, and it is only the different adorn- 
ing of these that constitutes variety in litera- 
ture. *Tis a matter of regret to me that more 
of such productions from our members do not 
find their way to our only paper. 





We all have our deep proving seasons. 
Some of us have more than others, and need 
them too, I suppose, for our further refine- 
ment, and to wean us from the things of 
time and sense, and fix our thoughts more 
firmly on things eternal. We need often to 
be reminded that “ here we have no continu- 
ing city,” and it is well to consider that the 
Lord loveth whom He chasteneth. Under 
my affliction, I shall try to persevere in the 
use of such means of relief as are within my 
reach. Life is a blessing, and we ought to 
use all laudable means to preserve it, though 
all our efforts should be in submission to the 
Great Giver. 





Thy long looked for letter, my dear ——, 
was duly received, and furnished additional 
evidence of what I have known and felt be- 
fore,—that we were not forgotten in the “ hour 
of distress’—the season of keen affliction. 
The kindness and sympatky of our friends at 
such times are particularly grateful—sweet- 
ly soothing and consoling. I knew you would 
feel with and for us; but I wanted a line 
from thee which might infuse a balm into our 
cup of woe and bitterness. Mv precious 
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father has been admirably supported by that 
everlasting, all-sufficient Arm which is ever 
tendered to His humble, devoted, depending 
children. It is now ten weeks since the puri- 
fied spirit of my invaluable parent left its 
earthly tenement, and centered, we doubt not, 
into the mansions of the just, to enjoy the 
full fruition of bliss. ‘ Memory clings with 
fondness to the days of bliss gone by, and 
mourns at separation.” Oh! my friend, the 
thought is sad and bitter—that the guardian 
angel of our youth is forever removed, no 
more to mingle in the scenes below. We 
have, however, the all-important consoling 
evidence that our loss, though great—though 
irreparable—is her great gain. This should 
and does mitigate our sorrow. 
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New YorK YEARLY MEEtTING.—From a 
Friend who was in attendance, we learn that 
the late Yearly Meeting, held in New York, 
was a season of Divine favor. 

A number of Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings were present, and “ the business was 
transacted in much harmony and oneness of 
feeling.” 

Public meetings were held on Fourth-day 
morning as usual; and in the afternoon men 
and women Friends met together for the pur- 
pose of hearing a report from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. This was a very interest- 
ing but lengthy document, and time was 
saved by the one reading. The meeting 
closed on Fifth-day afternoon “ under a sol- 
emn covering.” 





“THE Soup Pars.”—A pamphlet with 
the above title has been sent us by the Pub- 
lishers, J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 

It is an instructive compilation from the 
writings of pious authors of different denomi- 
nations. 


—_—_—288 
DIED. 

TRUEBLOOD.—At her residence near Salem, Ind., 
after a severe illness of five weeks, on the 23d of 
3d mo., 1870, Mary B., wife of E. Hicks Trueblood, 
aged 42 years ; a member of Blue River Monthly 
Meeting, Ind, Formerly of Darby, Delaware Co., Pa. 

WILLSON.—Very suddenly, of heart disease, on 
the 14th of Fourth month, 1870, Mary A. Willson, 
wife of James Willson, in the 60th year of her age ; 
an elder of Quakertown Monthly Meeting, N. J. 

PANCOAST.—On the morning of 5th mo. 19th, 
Tacy R. Pancoast, aged 73 years; a consistent, up- 
right Friend. For many years she performed earn- 
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estly the duties of overseer of Green Street Month- 
ly Meeting. 

BROWN.—On the Ist inst., Susan A. Brown, in 
the 63d year of her age ; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia, (Race Street.) 

WRIGHT.—On the lst inst., Peter T. Wright, in 
the 46th year of his age. 

PALMER.—Though there has been a brief notice 
of the demise of our beloved Friend Mark Palmer, 
I feel it right to add my testimony to his worth. To 
many beyond his immediate household he was a 
true friend, adviser, and sympathizer ; and having 
myself shared largely his kind care and attentions 
through exercising religious engagements, I can 


witness to his excellent example, day by day, under® 


varied and often trying circumstances. His meek 
and quiet spirit—his consistent deportment—made 
him welcome in all places with old and young. His 
willingness to spend and be spent for the cause of 
truth, is worthy of note. Our last journeying to- 
gether was to Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 10th mo., 
1869—a time to be long remembered by me, with 
sweet and pleasant reflections. In returning, we 
parted in Philadelphia, to meet no more on this side 
the grave—but in a fellowship of spirit that goes 
beyond all sublunary things. Sarau Hunt. 


es petit 
Seventh Annual Re-union of Friends’ Socia’ 

Lyceum of Philadelphiaat Greenwood Grove 

on Sixth-day, Sixth month 17th, 1870. 

If the weather should prove unfavorable, it will 
be held on the following day (the 18th). The cars 
will leave the depot of the West Chester and Phila- 
delphia Railroad, Thirty-first and Chestnut Streets, 
West Philadelphia, at 7.15, 9.30 (special train), 
9.40, 11.50 A. M., and 2.30P.M. Returning, leave 
Greenwood Sation at 2.40, 5.40, 7.40, 9.15 P. M. 
A special train will leave the grounds at 8 P. M. 
Baltimore Central trains will connect with the West 
Chester road on this day. The trains convey excur- 
sionists directly to the grounds. Lxcursion tickets, 
Adults 60 cents, Children 35 cents, may be procured 
of the Committee of Arrangements on the day pre- 
vious to and at the depot on the day of the excur- 
sion. Horses and carriages cannot be accommoda- 
ted on the premises. 

Committee of Arrangements.—ALFRED Moors, 28 
North Seventh St.; Janz P. Graname, N. E. corner 
Twelfth and Filbert Sts. ; Mary S. Hittnory, 116 N. 
Eleventh St.; Emmy T. Evans, 305 North Ninth 
St.; F. Lizzie Peirce, 8. E. cor. Eleventh and Wal- 
lace; Anya F. Levick, 331 North Sixth St. ; Suvsaw 
Roperts, 2130 Mount Vernon St.; Witiiam G, 
Fovtkg, 221 South Fifth St.; J. L. Pierce, M. D., 
641 North Eleventh St.; Epwarp Hoopes, 1330 
Battonwood St. ; Samvet H. Gartiey, 135 §, Fifth 
St.; Howarp Gourtey, 207 Market St. 


passe i Sarno 

THE doctrine of compensation is one whose 
truth becomes ever more and more ap- 
parent; but those who are blessed with out- 
ward advantages are not to appropriate it 
without hesitation, nor maintain it without 
caution. It would ill become him who has 
been happy in the long run (though every 
day may have brought its trials) to insist 
upon an equilibrium, which seems to have 
been disturbed in his favor. It is on the 
lips of the poor and oppressed, that this truth 
becomes powerful, and serves the cause of 
virtue by reminding us of the noble and 


saintly joys which God has ordained by way 
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of counterpoise to grief, misery and despair 
—Madame Swetchine. 





Letter from SAMUEL M. JANNEY to the Con- 
vention of Friends, held at Philadelphia, on 
Indian Concerns. 

Dear Friends :—Believing that some infor- 
mation concerning the condition and prospects 
of the Indians in the Northern Superintend- 
ency will be useful and interesting to the Con- 
vention, I submit the following Report: 

At the Santee Agency the survey of the al- 
lotments of land in severalty is well advanced, 
and the Indians are eager to occupy their 
farms as soon as houses can be built. A new 
steam saw-mill has been put in operation, a 
large number of saw-logs are in readiness, and 
lumber is being rapidly prepared for building 
purposes. The Agent expects the Indians to 
do most of the work in erecting their own 
houses. 

He has contracted for machinery to builda 
flouring mill on Bazille Creek—which affords 
a sufficiency of water power. He has seeded 
about a hundred acres,with spring wheat, and 
intends to put in a corn crop on the Agency 
farm. The schools are flourishing, and the 
Indians manifest a disposition to help them- 
selves by honest labor. The condition of the 
tribe is very encouraging. 

At the Winnebago Agency, about three 
hundred acres of prairie land were broken by 
Indian labor last summer, to prepare for a 
crop this year. The Agent writes: “We are 
getting along very nicely with our work, hay- 
ing finished sowing about four hundred acres 
of wheat several days ago; it is now coming 
up and looking well. We are at this time 
ploughing for corn, and preparing to build 
fence.” 

The allotment of land in severalty is well 
advanced towards completion. 

The schools, according to the last informa- 
tion I received, were in a satisfactory condi- 
tion. 

From the Omaha Agency, the Agent writes: 
“Industry and thrift are now taking the place 
of idleness and improvidence. The men work 
well, and even the old chiefs "now shoulder 
their axes and go into the timber to work with 
the rest.” 

The timber they have been cutting is for 
their own use, to be sawed into lumber for the 
building of their houses. 

The past winter was the first in which they 
have had the care of their own cattle. Though 
steadily worked, these are now in good con 
dition, and not one has died, so far as the 
agent has learned. Only one day-school for 
children has yet been established, though 
many that cannot be accommodated express 
& desire to go to school. 


Funds are much needed for the support of 
more schools. 

At the Pawnee Agency, a disposition has 
been manifested recently by many of the men 
to engage in agricultural labor, which has 
hitherto been performed almost exclusively 
by the squaws. The sum of $4000 deducted 
from their annuity last fall, by direction of 
the chiefs, has, in accordance with their wishes, 
been applied this spring to the purchase of 
wagons, harness and ploughs. 

They have a very large number of ponies 
which were of little use except they went on 
the hunt; some of these have been broken to 
work, and are now used for agricultural pur- 
poses. A considerable area of land has been 
prepared for a wheat crop, and is probably 
sown by this time. These Indians generally 
raise a large supply of corn. 

The Manual Labor School is flourishing, 
and now numbers seventy five Indian boys 
and girls, who are boarded and clothed, and 
taught the most useful branches of an Eng- 
lish education. The boys are taught to work 
on the farm, and the girls instructed in house- 
hold work. The Agency Farm is cultivated 
by the labor of the boys and young men who 
have been educated in the school. 

The Agent of the Otoes avd Missouri In- 
dians writes: “ The condition of the tribe is 
very promising, and I think its prospects are 
gradually growing better. A day school, un- 
der the care of an experienced teacher, is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, but its existence does 
not do away with the necessity of an Indus- 
trial School.” 

There has been much sickness in the tribe, 
and about thirty children have died, mostly 
from measles. The practice of bleeding for 
the cure of most diseases is very common with 
the Indians, and often very injurious. 

The fund sent by Friends for the supply of 
suitable food for the sick, has been of great 
service, and in some instances medical aid 
has been supplied from this same source. 

All the children of the tribe have been 
clothed by the Society of Friends, and now 
present a very creditable appearance. They 
attend school with cheerfulness. 

From the Great Nemaha Agency I re- 
turned yesterday. There has recently been 
much sickness among the Indians, chiefly 
from measles, but a skilful physician, living 
within six miles of the Reservation, has at- 
tended them, and the deaths have been few. 

The Iowa tribe is evidently much improved 
since I first saw it, and many of the men who 
were formerly intemperate and idle have re- 
formed, and are now sober and orderly in their 
habits. Theschool taught by Mary B. Light- 
foot is well attended, and the progress of her 
pupils is encouraging. Thesupplies of cloth- 
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ing for the women and children, and suitable 
food for the sick, furnished by the Friends, 
have been faithfully expended and gratefully 
received. 




















the several agencies, that we have no cause 
for discouragement. Some progress has al- 
ready been made, and we trust that much 
more will be accomplished through patient 
and persevering effort, under the providential 
care and guidance of the Universal Father 
who called us to this interesting field of labor. 

The Friends engaged ‘in this work are har- 
moniously co-operating for the advancement 
of our red brethren in their moral and social 
condition, preparatory, as I hope, to their ac- 
cevtance of the blessed truths of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

I am fully assured that no teaching of re- 
ligious truths will be of much avail without a 



























































the agents, employees and traders, who are 
intrusted by the Government with the respon- 
sible duty of watching over the Indians, sup- 
plying their wants, and instructing them in 
the arts of civilized life. 

It is exceedingly desirable that men with 
families should be sent in preference to others, 
for the presence and good example of pious 
and refined women, who are willing to visit 
the Indians and instruct them in their domes- 
tic duties, will be more effectual than any 
= means we can employ for their civiliza- 

ion. 

I recommend that Friends, who feel called 
to this field of service, should make applica- 
tion to the Committee of the Yearly Meeting 
to which they belong, and if approved, that 
the Clerk of the Committee transmit their 
names to me or to the agents, so that they may 
be in readiness when a vacancy occurs. 

In accordance with the regulations of the 
Indian Bureau, appointments of employees 
and traders are made by the agents and sub- 
mitted by them to the Superintendent, by 
whom, if approved, their names are transmit- 
ted to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
his approval. 

By another regulation of the Indian Bureau, 
we are required to give the preference to In- 
dians in the appointment of employees, when 
any can be found that aresuitable. The Com- 
mittees of our several Yearly Meetings have 
not the requisite information to advise us in 
these cases, and there are other cases when 
suitable persons for employees are presented, 
and the exigencies of the services will not 
permit the delay that would occur by waiting 
for the sanction of the Committees. On this 
account I recommend that it shall not be con- 
sidered imperative, in all cases, to consult the 
Yearly Meeting Committees, but that the ad- 
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It will be seen by the foregoing account of 


pure and consistent example on the part of 










vice and sanction of Friends be asked for when 
practicable. ; 

The arrangement made last year in assign. 
ing to each Yearly Meeting the care of one 
or more of the tribes, in order to supply the 
Indian women and children with clothing, 
and the infirm and sick with needful com. 


forts, has worked well. Liberal contributions 


have been sent by members of all the Yearly 


Meetings, and thousands of hearts have been 


gladdened by the well-timed charities of 


Friends. 
I suggest that the apportionment be recon- 


sidered, with a view to its adaptation to the 


ability of the several Yearly Meetings. As 
now arranged, Philadelphia Yearly Meetin 
has the care of about 737 Indians ; New Yor 
has 1343, Baltimore has about 2400, Indiana 
1000, and Ohio and Genesee 1000. 
We shall be glad to see deputations o 
Friends from the several Yearly Meetings, 
and desire to be informed when we may 
expect them at Omaha, so that I may be at 
home to meet them. 
Your cordial friend, 
SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 
Sup’t Indian Affairs. 





THE RELIGIOUS AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTI- 
TUTION. 
By Samvset T. Spear, in The Independent. 

It is a favorite idea with comparatively a 
small portion of the American people that 
the Constitution of the United States should 
be so amended as to impress upon it a formal 
acknowledgment and acceptance of the Chris- 
tian religion as of divine authority. The con- 
vention of laymen and clergymen that met at 
Pittsburg, Pa., in March last, gave expression 
to this idea by resolving “that, in order to 
maintain and give permanency to the Chris- 
tian features which have marked this nation, 
it is necessary to give them authoritative 
sanction in our organic law.” The form of 
the amendment proposed by the convention 
would make the preamble of the Constitution 
read as follows: 

“ We, the people of the United States, ae- 
knowledging Almighty God as the source of all 
authority and power in civil government, the 
Lord Jesus Christ as the Ruler among the na- 
tions, and His revealed will as of supreme aw 
thority, in order to constitute a Christian gov- 
ernment, to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and es 
tablish the following Constitution.” 

We have placed in italics the words which 
it is proposed to add to the fundamental law 
of the land, and which, if they were added, 
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would, in the judgment of the Pittsburg Con- | the government will be practically just and 
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vention, make this “a Christian government.” | Christian in its legislation. They are neither 


The dimensions of the question here involved 
are really so great, and the relations thereof 
go various, that it might well be made the 
theme of a volume rather than of a newspa- 
per article. Being quite satisfied with the 
Constitution “ as it is,” so far as the recogni- 
tion of the Christian religion is concerned, 
we submit the following points for the con- 
sideration of the reader : 

1. We see no necessity for the proposed 
amendment. The preamble as it now stands 
very clearly defines the objects of civil gov- 
ernment as sought to be realized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. All classes 
are perfectly agreed that its seven recitals as 
to these objects are appropriate, and hence 
that not one of them should be stricken out. 
They set forth union, justice, domestic tran- 

uility, the common defence, the general wel- 
are, and the blessings of liberty as the ends 
which it concerns civil government to gain. 
These are moral ends—such as the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe must approve, and, 
moreover, such as are in exact harmony with 
the precepts of the Christian Scriptures. For 
the purpose of civic functions in relation to 
the interests of this life, and the duties which 
men owe to each other as members of the 
same commonwealth, they contain upon their 
very face the law of righteousness. A nation 
that should be as pure in its practice as is the 
Constitution in its theory would certainly be 
obedient to all those requirements which re- 
fer to liberty and justice. We hence think 
that the moral conceptions of the Constitution 
need no alteration in order t> perfect it as the 
instrument of civil government. It does not 
profess to be a church-creed, and therefore 
it does not and need not contain the dogmatic 
beliefs and tenets usually found in such 
creeds. 

2. We see no practical good that would be 
secured by the adoption of this or any similar 
amendment. It would doubtless gratify the 
theoretical wishes of a certain class of religion- 
ists, while it would greatly displease others; 
but what benefit it would be to either we are 
wholly unable to see. It would not change 
their views, or increase their zeal, or-make 
them holier men, or add anything to the 
general influence of Christianity upon the 
popular mind. The insertion of religious 
dogmas in constitutions of government may 
be very potent for evi/, and they often have 
been and indeed are generally so; but their 
history is very far from revealing a system 
of benefits to either State or church. They 
incite the people to no social or spiritual vir- 


an argument or a persuasion. ‘They are not 
a means of grace to the national heart; they 
do not help to disseminate true religion among 
men; they do not add to the general sense 
of responsibility to God; and over the con- 
victions and moral movements of the indi- 
vidual mind they have no authority what- 
ever. In one word, they would add nothing 
to the weight and power of Christianity for 
good. They would simply force it into an 
unnatural and dangerous alliance, without 
any benefit to anybody. The best that can 
be said for them is that they would gratify 
the religious tastes by giving formal expression 
to the views of a certain class of men. 

3. The advocates of this amendment ask 
the nation to adopt, in the form of constitu- 
tional law, three of the dogmas of a particular 
sect of religionists called Christians, and in 
this way “to constitute a Christian govern- 
ment.” Let it be granted, then, that all the 
members of this sect are agreed among them- 
selves as to the truth of these dogmas; and 
still it may fairly be presumed that a like de- 
mand in favor of Judaism, Deism, Rational- 
ism, Mormonism, or any form of Paganism, 
would be quite sure to secure their strong op- 
position. It is Christianity, and that on/y, 
that they want to have incorporated into the 
National Constitution. By the very terms of 
the proposition, they seek to have the nation 
adopt in its organic being the religion of only 
a part of the people. What right have they 
as citizens to claim this precedence over other 
religionists? None whatever. 

4. The principle upon which the advocates 
of this amendment proceed being once com- 
ceded, then the question as to how far it 
shall be carried, what it shall embrace, and 
precisely how many doctrines are necessary 
to realize the ideaof “a Christian govern- 
ment,” is merely a matter of popular opinion, 
which may be one thing to-day and another 
thing to-morrow: That which is satisfactory 
now will not necessarily be so for all time to 
come. The door for such amendments being 
once thrown open, no one can tell beforehand 
how many Christian doctrines will ultimately 
claim the right to walk through it, or what, 
in the advocacy of their receivers, they will 
assert their right to do. The principle which 
underlies this movement prescribes to itself 
no limits of quantity. It can embrace forty 
Christian doctrines just as easily as three, 
and whether the number shall he three or 
forty, is simply a question of opinion. ‘ 

5. The legal effect of such an amendment 
would be to disqualify all persons who could 


tues which they would not equally practice | not adopt the governmental confession of re- 


without them. They form no guaranty that | ligious faith, to hold any office which requires 
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them to declare by oath or affirmation that 
they will support the Constitution of the 
United States. Dissenters from this confession 
could not make the declaration without per- 
jury or falsehood. The result would be that 
we must either abrogate the provision which 
requires the oath or affirmation, or virtually 
make a large number of American citizens, 
perfectly eligible on all other grounds, in- 
eligible to office on religious grounds. We 
should put a religious test into the Constitu- 
tion itself to which Atheists, Deists, Ration- 
alists, and Jews could not subscribe ; and this, 
unless thev consented to become perjurers or 
liars, would exclude them from office, pro- 
vided they are required to pledge themselves to 
the support of the Constitution. The exclu- 
sion would apply to nearly all the offices, 
both State and national, known to the laws 
of this country. Going thus far, we might as 
well go still farther, and say at once that no 
one shall be eligible to any office in the gift 
of the people who is not a professed believer 
in the Christian religion as taught in the 
Holy Scriptures. This, though wholly des- 
tructive of a democratic government, would 
give us formally a “Christian” one in the 
persons who administer it. Are the gentle- 
men who composed the Pittsburg Convention 
prepared to carry out their own proposition 
to its legitimate result? This is a question 
that deserves their serious consideration. 

6. The constitutional process of placing 
this or any similar amendment in the organic 
law of the land, makes the whole idea utopian 
and impracticable to the very last degree. For 
the benefit of all concerned, we take the lib- 
erty of quoting the seciion which provides for 
an amendment of the Constitution: “ Con- 
gress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses 
shall deem it necessary, shall propose amend- 
ments to this Constitution; or, on the appli- 
cation of the legislatures of two-thirds of the 
several States, shall call a convention for pro- 
posing amendments, which, in either case, 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
a part of this Constitution, when ratified by 
the legislatures of three fourths of the several 
States, or by conventions in three-fourths there- 
of, as the one or the other mode of ratification 
may be proposed by Congress.” The amend- 
ment must safely go through this Constitu- 
tional mill, if it goes through at all; and he 
who believes it possible first to secure the pre- 
liminary “ two-thirds” majority requisite to 
propose the amendment, and then the “ three- 
quarters” majority necessary to its ratification, 
certainly has faith, whatever we may think 
of its reasons. No Congress and no State 
legislatures would ever take the first step un- 
less coerced thereto by an overwhelming pub- 
lic sentiment; no legislatures or conventions 
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would ratify the amendment except by the 
pressure of the same sentiment; and when 
this sentiment shall be created as a livin 
and existing fact so powerful as to demelll 
an expression through the forms of constitu. 
tional law, then we shall believe in emptying 
the Atlantic Ocean with a teaspoon, and 
building railroads to the moon. This is 
progressive age; yet the progress does not 
happen to be in the direction of such amend- 
ments. , ‘ ; ; ° . * 

7. The vital principle contained in this 
amendment is at war with the American doe. 
trine of democracy in civil government. We 
grant most freely that civil society, with some 
personal agency called a government, is a 
natural institution, and in this sense an ap- 
pointment of God. We further grant ‘that 
every government existing is for the time be- 
ing invested with the attribute of authority; 
and that this authority is binding, except 
when reversed by “ the higher law” of the in- 
dividual conscience, or displaced by revo- 
lutionary subversion on the part of those sub- 
ject to it. As to the ‘sources of this authori 
ty, there are but two possible theories. One 
of these theories traces it directly to God, 
makes Him the civil ruler, and thus constitu- 
tes a theocracy. The laws of the land are 
then the laws of God. “Thus saith the 
Lord,” is affixed to them. The officers of 
government are God’s officers, and not the 
representatives of the people. They enact 
laws and execute them by the direct authori- 
ty of God. Such wasthe Jewish theocracy—it 
Was acivil government in which God Him- 
self was King; and all such theoracies, at- 
tested by suitable evidence, we cheerfully ac- 
cept. When God unites religion and State in 
His own person, by making Himself the ob- 
ject of worship and the civil ruler at the same 
time, then we shall accept the arrangement 
and bow to its authority, whether Moses or 
Victoria be the visible law-giver through 
whom he conducts the process. Upon this 
hypothesis we go for the closest union be- 
tween church and State ; always demanding, 
however, that the hypothesis shall be estab- 
lished as a fact. 

The other theory, as to the source of au- 
thority in civil government, is that the at- 
tribute of sovereignty resides in the people, 
and that from their consent the civil ruler de- 
rives his right to rule. This is the theory of 
democracy; and, moreover, the one upon 
which all the civil governments of this coun- 
try are founded. They are instituted by men, 
for earthly and civic purposes, and these only. 
They leave the question of religion, its doc- 
trines and practices, to God and the individu- 
al soul. The officers of government are not 
the vicegerents of Heaven even in civil mat- 
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ters, and certainly not in religious; but the 
representatives and servants of the people, 
ruling by an authority which the people 
have bestowed upon them, and which is of 
God only through this action of the people. 
The people as individuals may have any 
number of religious beliefs, and worship God 
or not, according to the dictates of a great 
variety of consciences; yet the ends at which 
they aim—the things they seek to accom- 
plish by the establishment of government—do 
notembrace any of these beliefs or any of 
these practices, which are matters between 
the individual soul and its God. Right or 
wrong, this is the American theory of civil 
government. ‘The Declaration of Independ- 
ence affirms it. The Constitution of the 
United States affirms it. The same is true 
of the constitutions of the several States. ‘The 
people have been shouting its praises for 
more than three-quarters of a century; and 
the oppressed victims of religious oppression 
have long struggled to realize the idea, as 
against the theocratic pretentions of those who 
claim to rule by a Divine right. It may not 
suit despots and priestcraft ; yet it is the final 
goal ot democracy. 

Now, insert a religious creed—whether it 
be Christian, Jewish, Mohammedan, or Pa- 
gau—iuto the legal system of American de- 
mocracy, and we at once put a new doctrine 
there. We construct a theocratic state, with- 
out any command or authority from God for 
so doing. We assign to this state other pur- 
poses than those which are connected with 
the establishment of justice, the promotion of 
domestic tranquility, and the protection of 
liberty. We extend its functions into the 
sphere of religion, and create a government 
theocratic in its nature, without any inspira- 
tion to guide it. Instead of having a king 
and a priest to teach and rule by divine right, 
we make the majority of the people the king 
and the priest. That is the divine religion 
which they vote into legal power, and declare 
to be such in the constitution of the land. 
We would as soon trust a king to do this as 
we would a majority to do it, tor the simple 
reason that we would trust neither. ‘The mo- 
ment the State takes this step, and exercises 
















democracy which confines the sphere of gov- 
ernment to man’s earthly relations, rights, 
and duties, and declines to take any ground 
lm respect to his relations to God, or the truth 
or faiseness of any existing religious system, 






abuses of power which have been so fatal to 







lf we want to preserve our American system 






















power on this basis, the great principle of 


isabandoned, and the way opeved for those 
religious liberty in other countries and ages. 


of democracy, in which “all religious sects 
are equal, and equally disregarded by the 
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law”’—in which the citizen is not known at 
all as a religionist, but simply as a man, then 
we must keep religious dogmas out of the 
Constitution, whether they be true or false. 
The only service which the State can safely 
accept from religion, or which religion can 
safely render to the State, is that of moral in- 
fluence acting upon the individual citizen, 
without any Jaw to fix its type, measure its 
quantity, or determine the form of its agency. 
Christianity, acting thus spontaneously, is a 
vast power of good to the State, because it 
makes individual men just and pure, and in 
this way prepares them to be good citizens, 
But when you lace it to the State or the State 
to it, through the forms of law, you erect a 
spiritual power in the bosom of the State, 
that in human hands is almost certain to 
work evil. History proves that the alliance 
can never besafely made. Those reason very 
incorrectly who inter that, because justice and 
purity, as the fruits of religion, are indispens- 
able to the State, therefore a State religion is 
indispensable to the State. Ifwe grant their 
premise, the conclusion does not logically fol- 
low; and that it does not practically follow, 
is shown by the history of State religions. 

On the whole, we conclude that, so far as 
the introduction of religion into the Constitu- 
tion is concerned, this instrument is just right 
as it is, and hence wants no amendment. 
Would to God that all the people were re- 
ligious in the Christian and evangelical sense! 
Anything suited to promote this end shall re- 
ceive our warmest sympathy. But we say 
frankly there is not a religious creed, either 
in the Bible or out of it, that we would stamp 
upon the constitution of any civil government 
created by human hands, or to which we 
would give the authoritative force of law. 
We do not believe in theocracies as estab- 
lished by men. Let God establish them and 
conduct them, if it shall please Him; but let 
men confine their governmental creations to 
democracies. Let them not attempt to re- 
verse the saying of Jesus, who told Pilate 
that His kingdom was not of this world. Dr, 
Ralph Wardlaw has very justly said that 
the province of the State in matters of re- 
ligion consists in baying NO PROVINCE AT 
ALL. 





Fut or Love.—tThe sun is full of heat 
and light, and it asks no questions as to how 
it shall do good, but is perpetually pouring 
out its golden flood. The spring that sparkles 
at the foot of the hill is full; and, asking 
leave of no one, is forever welling forth its 
sweet waters. So the Christian, if only full 
of the love of God and man, and shedding 
around him benign influences, as a natural 
result, cannot help doing good. 
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THE ONLY STANDARD. 
Who shall judge a man from manners ? 
Who shall know him by his dress ? 
Paupers may be fit for princes, 
Princes fit for something less : 
Crumpled shirt and dirty jacket 
May beclothe the golden ore 
Of the deepest thought and feeling— 
Satin vests could do no more, 


There are springs of crystal nectar 
Ever welling out of stone: 

There are purple buds and golden 
Hidden, crushed, and overgrown: 
God, who counts by souls, not dresses, 
Loves and prospers you and me, 
While He values thrones the highest, 

But as pebbles in the sea. 


Man, upraised above his fellows, 
Oft forgets his fellows then: 
Masters, rulers, lords, remember, 
That your meanest hinds are men: 
Men by honor, men by feeling, 
Men by thought and men by fame, 
Claiming equal rights to sunshine, 
In a man’s enuobling name. 


There are foam-embroidered oceans, 
There are little weed-clad rills ; 
There are feeble inch-high saplings, 
There are cedars on the hills ; 
God, who counts by souls, not stations, 

Loves and prospers you and me, 
For to Him all famed distinctions 
Are as pebbles in the sea. 
Truth and justice are eternal, 
Born with loveliness and light ; 
fecret wrongs shall never prosper 
While there is a sunny right : 


God, whose world-heard voice is singing 


Boundless love to you and me, 
Sinks oppression, with its titles, 
As the pebbles in the sea. 


—— =o —_ 


INDIAN WARS—FALSE ALARMS. 


There are a great many men and some con- 
siderable settlements on the borders of our 
Indian countries who think it to be their in- 
terest to get up “Indian wars.” Some of 
them do, in point of fact, make such wars 
pay very handsomely in immediate 
money. Troops are sent out, which have to 
be supplied with outfit, and there is a brisk 
trade in horses, mules, wagons, harness, &c., 
When there is no actual war, their next 
favorite device is to get up an alarm. This 
succeeds tolerably well for their purpose, and 
not unfrequently brings about an actual con- 
flict; for the men who go out in search of 
war usually succeed in finding a pretext for 
lt would, therefore, be a safe rule in 
all the newspaper offices east of the Missis- 
sippi or Missouri rivers, when they receive 
fiery and impetuous despatches from the In- 
dian country, declaring the existence or im- 
minent danger of war, to wait for the facts 
from some authoritative or otherwise respon- 
sible sources, before indulging in such com- 
ments upon the despatches as are calculated 
to spread false alarms, and result to the gene- 
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ains of 


ral injury of the country. We have a casé’ 
in point now before us. A few weeks ago, 
some of the Chicago papers published des 
patches to the effect that the Yankton-Sioux 
were making hostle demonstrations, “ killin 

stock,” &c., and suggesting that these Indiang 
be “ Sheridanized” at once, or else “ the most 
extended Indian war the West ever experi- 
enced” would be inaugurated. Other des 
patches announced, in flaming terms, that’ 
“twenty thousand Brule-Sioux Indians were 
on the war-path, shooting white men and cat 
tle wherever found.” Since then the Dacota 
papers have come to hand, and they declare 


The editor of the Yankton Dakotian had 
just come from the Yankton reservation, and 
he not only saw no warlike preparations, but 
found the Yankton-Sioux peacefully “at 


their fields, and, in fact, doing as white men 
do.” He saw “hundreds of acres under cul- 
tivation, and some of the best looking wheat 
in the country.” Nostock had been killed by 
these Indians, but some borderer (not an In- 
dian) had stolen a horse and killed him on 
the reservation, and the Yanktons paid the 
value of the horse rather than have any 
trouble. So much for the Yankton-Sioux, 
which the alarmists wish to “Sheridanize,” but 
who, under the benign influences of good men, 


done, close by them. These latter have adopt- 
ed the habits, costume, and industries of their 
white neighbors, although they were savage 
apd warlike Sibux but a few years ago. 

The same paper disposes quite as eflectively 
of “ the 20,000 Brule-Sioux on the war-path,” 
and the war in Dakota generally. Tke Da- 
kotian says “there is no war in Dakota;” 
“the entire Brule tribe of Sioux does not 
number five thousand men, women and chil- 
dren, and the entire Sioux Nation will not 
exceed thirty thousand men, women and 
children.” These last warlike depatches orig- 
inated in Washington or New York, or both, 
although they seem to come from west of the 
Missouri. They were doubtless the product 
of the “ Indian Ring” of speculators. ‘“ The 
people of Dakota,” and for this we have the 
authority of the principal paper at the capi- 
tal of the Territory, “are indignant at the 
reports which fill the Eastern papers of an 
actual Indian war in our Territory.” This, 
which we take to be better authority than the 
inflammatory despatches above referred to, 
disposes of the Brule-Sioux war. 

t year the Government entered upon & 
reform policy in the management of Indian 
affairs. That policy has accomplished and is 
still accomplishing great good. The new re- 


















the whole of this to be a sheer fabrication,’ 


work on all sides driving their oxen, plowing’ 


are doing their best to adopt the ways of. 
civilization, as the Santee-Sioux have already ’ 
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ime is in the hands of some of the best men 
jn the country, members of the Society of 
Friends, in part, and others like Felix R. 
Brunot of Pittsburg and William E. Dodge 
of New York. Mr. William Welsh of this 
city, though not now of the Commission, is 
acting heartily with them, and he with his 
former colleagues visited the Indian country 
to promote this effort to make the red men 
self-supporting by agriculture, and bring them 
into the ways of civilization. This mode of 
solving the Indian problem does not suit 
those who thrive by Indian alarms and In- 
dian wars. If the Indians become civilized 
and self-supporting, their “occupation’s gone.” 
All that is wanted now is that Congress shall 
enable the Executive to make good the faith 
of the nation pledged to the peaceably dis- 
d Indians, and place the whole of the 
affairs of the peaceable Indians in the hands 
of the Commissioners provided for by the 
bill which was passed by the Senate unani- 
mously more than a month ago.—Ledger. 


hours. You believe in driving your own 
work ; see to it that, if necessary, a few days’ 
extra help for sewing or cleaning is provided 
at the proper time. You need not cook, but 
you can try to be satisfied with what you get, 
and praise where it is called for. You can 
be within call, ready to lend a helping hand 
on extra occasions, where strength as well 
as skill is required. All this will require 
some time and money, but it will pay even 
in dollars and cents. It costs far more for 
doctors’ bills than for extra help and conve- 
niences, and often the skill of the medical 
man comes too late, and then you will find 
that you must needs go more miles for domes- 
tics than you ever did in taking your wife to 
see her friends—that you will see enough 
wasted and destroyed to have purchased many 
things to make home pleasant. Very likely 
you will find your domestics harder to please 
than ever your wife or sister was, and worst 
of all, your home is not, and can not be to 
you what it was, and your children will feel, 
if not say, “ What is home without a mother ?” 
There are, however, far higher considerations 
which should weigh with every true man. 
experience and observation the lesson he Duty and pleasure both point the same way. 
would teach, to speak a word to husbands,| Love and kindness beget the same. Holy 
brothers, and sons, of the over-worked women | Writ assures us that “ faith without works is 
of.our American farm houses? I do not| dead,” and the same might truly be said of 
speak of those who “ toil not, neither do they | love. I would say to every man, help your 
spin,” but for those who wash and clean, cook | wife, mother, or sister, as you have opportu- 
and mend, knit and sew—in a word, those | nity, and if no other good result came, you 
who “ keep house,” and do both the thinking | would be better prepared to appreciate their 
and working incident thereto. I believe that | labors. The writer has probably spent more 
nine out of ten of our farmers’ wives and|time in household employments than the 
daughters have far more ambition than| most of men, and many of the pleasant re- 
strength. Their love of neatness and a de-| collections of life are of hours passed in this 
sire to please, lead them to undertake many | way, while some of the keenest regrets are 
things which exhaust their strength before | for opportunities unimproved, and which can 
the task is completed. I need not particu- | never return.— Country Gentleman. 

larize. The history of these things is written —__~<— 
where we can read it in sunken cheeks and SMALL LOAVES. 

languid eyes, in forms prematurely shrunken} It is a sound dietetic observation that bread, 
and bowed, and on tombstones where the re- | if wished to be as easily digested as possible, 
cord tells of years sadly short of three score | should be baked in small loaves. The prin- 
and ten. Are we of the sterner sex atall re-| cipal reason for this is that the products of 
sponsible for these effects? Can we —_ re- | fermentation, which are obstructive to diges- 
move the causes? I think we can. How?| tion, escape more completely from a small 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. Don’t | loaf than from a large one. There is, more- 
think you must have a harvester but that | over, less necessity for putting the bread into 
your wife can get along without a sewing | a very hot oven, or for keeping it in the oven 
machine. Don’t think a grain drill or sulky | so long a time as to deprive the outer part of 
rake necessary for the farm while washers | its nutritive qualities. Bread baked in small 
and wringers are for those who have more} loaves is sweeter to the taste than when 
money than you. If you have an inconvenient | baked in large loaves; and this is probably 
dwelling, especially the kitchen, don’t wait | because it is more entirely freed from the 
until your barns are made larger, and your | products of fermentation.— Robertson on Diet 
horses and cattle are provided with the most | and Regimen. 

comfortable stables, before you consider how ; — = 
you can improve the place where your wives He who avoids small sins does not fall into 
and daughters spend most of their waking | large ones. 
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FARMER'S WIVES AND DAUGHTERS. 
Will you allow one who has learned by 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIFTH MONTH. 








1869. 1870. 
Rain during some portion o 
ERO LA HOOVES) 00000 Siccececeee 14 days.| 13 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day..... 4 6 6 « 
Cloudy, without storms ..... B.S 5 6 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted 





TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, 
ETC. 


1869. 1870. 





Mean temperature of 5tb 
mo., per Penna. Hospital,|63.49 deg. |65.25 deg. 
Highest point attained during 


WAGE. i..0d0000<0 cece Scddioiee: 88.00 ‘* |87.00 * 
Lowest do. do. do.j42.00 ‘ {52.50 ‘§ 
Rarn during the month, do.| 4.23 in. 6.28 in. 
DeEaTHS during the month, 

being -for 5 current weeks 

for 1869 and 4 for 1870, 1270 1352 





Average of the mean temperature of 5th 
month for the past eighty one years....|62.65 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature during that 














entire period, 1802, 1826..............000 71.00 §¢ 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
entire period, 1548..........++4 bichaie tokens oi.76 <* 
, TEMPERATURES. 
Mean en. of the three ne, 
months of 1869.. sels si 2.45 *% 
Bite Bias Ay. itm ARTO see carn “53. al“ 
Average of the spring temperature for| 
the past eighty. one years........ seccoiceess(G0.92 *¢ 
Highest spring mean occurring during 
that entire period, 1826...........006.0006 55.00 * 
Lowest do do 1799-1843............ 46.00 * 
COMPARISON OF RAIN. 1869. 1870. 
First month....... déssers, cccesee ne sek, “4107 iad. 
Second month......... jada: os 4.76; :** 2.53 ‘ 
Third Month... ..0- secccsce.. secce §.30 . *¢ 4.06 * 
Fourth month............ ieee 5.60 ‘ 
Fifth month........ Seastesdhtas 4.233 * 6.28 ¢ 
TORRIS. ccccinn aadiaanan 20.69 ** 22.54 *§ 


So far as temperature is concerned, there is noth- 
ing especial to notice in the above exhibit, except 
that the month (if we leave out the maximum de- 
crease of one degree) has been warmer than the 
corresponding one of last year, and the mean near- 
ly two degrees above the average. 

But seven clear days in the month did not show 
a very bright state of affairs, as confirmed by the in- 
creased quantity of rain, while the deaths have very 
materially increased ; deducting the extra week for 
1869, they would stand for that year 1016, against 
1352 for 1870! 

Philada., 6th mo. 3, 1870. J. M. Eutis. 


Great natural gifts bring duties to their 
possessors rather than privileges. 


ITEMS. 

Red Cloud, Spotted Tail and other Indian Chiefs, 
were received by the President on the evening of 
the 7th iust., and the entertainment is reported to 
have been ‘‘in every respect as elegant as that 
given to Prince Arthur.’’ ‘here were present, be- 
sides the President and Mrs. Grant, the Cabinet 
Officers and British and Russian Ministers and 
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families, Hon. Felix R. Brunot, Vincent Colyer, 

Commissioner Parker and members of the Indian 
Committees of Congress. The chiefs and squaws 
were in full Indian costume. Tho President pre- 
sented each of the Indian ladies with a bouquet, 
while Mrs. Grant and her daughter made similar 
presentations to the chiefs. The Indians were much 
pleased with their reception.— Public Ledger. 

THE Invention oF LitHuGRAPHY.—By JAs. PARTon, 
—The impatience of a German washerwoman led 
to the invention of lithography. ‘The history of 
that elegant art begins with a homely domestic 
scene, which occurred at Munich about the year 
1793, and in which three characters figured, —Mad- 
ame Senefelder, the poor widow of an excellent actor, 
then recently deceased ; her son, Alois Senefelder, 
aged twenty-two, a young man of an inventive 
turn; and the impatient washerwoman just men. 
tioned : The washerwoman had called at the home 
of this widow for the weekly ‘‘wash;’’ but the 
“* list”? was not ready, and the widow asked her son 
to take it. He looked about the room for a piece 
of paper upon which to write it, without being able 
to find the least fragment, and he noticed also that 
his ink was dry. Washerwomen are not apt to be 
over-awed by such customers, and this one certain- 
ly did not conceal her impatience while the fruit- 
less search was proceeding. The young man had 
in the apartment a smooth, soft, cream-colored 
stone, such as lithographers now use. He had also 
a mass of paste made of lampblack, wax, soap and 
water. In the hurry of the moment, he dashed 
upon the soft, smooth stone the short list of gar- 
ments, using ‘for the purpose this awkward lump of 
oily paste. The washerwoman went off with her 
small bundle of clothes, peace was restored to the 
family, and the writing un the stone remained.— 
Atlantic Monthly, for March. 


M. Pouchet says, that the common swallow of - 


Europe has modified the shape of its nest within 50 
years. It is certain that many birds have changed 
their nest- building habits within a historical period. 
Some have learned to use thread in preference to 
grass. The common swallow and the chimney 
swallow must have built differently before they had 
the use of eaves or chimneys. The old swallow- 
nests were globular, with a very small rounded 
opening. The new nests are long and oval, and the 
opening is a long slit, 4 or 5 times as long as high, 
close to the top of the nest, where it meets the wall 
above it. This is an improvement on the old nest, 
as the young are not so crowded and can reach out 
their heads for fresh air, while their presence does 
not impede the ingress of their parents. 


One of the largest telescopes in the world, it is 
well-known, is owned by the Chicago University. 
The destined work of this wonderful instrument is 
to make, in connection with nine chief observa- 
tories of Europe and America, an entirely new cata- 
logue of 250,000 stars, determining the right ascen- 
sion and declination of each particular star; so that, 
by observing its position, astronomers may, in far- 
off ages, be able to announce authoritatively on its 
motion, and to declare in what direction it has pro- 
ceeded through the illimitable voids. 

The labor being divided among the ten principal 
observatories in the world, will make the share of 
it falling to the Chicago Observatory, 25,000 stars 
—upon each one of which the most careful observa- 
tions will be made and recorded. It will require 
about ten years to accomplish this stupendous 
work, and when it is done we may expect some 
most important astronomical discoveries. — The 
Methodist. 
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Friends’ Central Ory Goods Store, | . 


We have now in stock, and are receiving daily, a com- 
plete assortment of goods for Friends’ wear. 
Extra quality Olive and Brown Silk Bombazines. 


SUMMER SHAWLS. 


JUST OPENED ANOTHER LOT 
OF 
Mottled Grenadine Shawils. 


Fine Olive and Brown Alpacas, 750 and upwards. | The prettiest Mixed Shawls in the market for years. 


Neapolitan Silks, in Brown and Gray. 
Silk warp Sylvanias, in three shades. 
Pure Chene Mohairs, iu four shades. 
Fine Gray and Black Striped French Silks, $1.25. 
Silk and Wool Poplins, Dark Modes and Browns. 
Fine Tamartines, in Modes, Browns and Olives. 
French Lawns, in great variety. 
. Mode Hernannies, for Shawls and Dresses. 
Japanese Silks, Plain Stripes and Plaids. 
All Wool Cassimeres, in variety, from 75c up. 
Olive Brown and Citron Cloths, of the finest makes. 
Table Linens, Napkins and Towels. 
Long and Sqaare Thibet Shawls, bound with great 
care. 
Neat style Spring and Summer Shawls, in variety. 
White Silk Cashmere Shawls. 
Fresh Invoice Book Muslins, Blonde. 
Silk Mitts and Silk Gloves, got out for Friends. 
Black Silks, from $1.50 to $5—down to old prices. 
Wide Black India Silks, for Aprons. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
Seventh aud Arch Sts., Philad. 


See _ 


DELAWARE MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
N. W. cor. Ninth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
GEO. W. STONE, Vice-President, Manager. 
GEO. F. TURNER, Gen. Agent and Attorne 
PURELY MUTUAL. LOW RATES. 

All Policies Non-forfeiting after One Annual Pay- 
ment. 

Books containing rates and full information con- 
cerning the Rules and Plans of the Company fur- 
nished or sent to any address upon application to 
the Branch Office. 

EQUITY, ENERGY, ECONOMY. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

Joun P. McLeEar, Epw. Brixexorst, JR., 

Wituiam Bosu, Wituiam G. Gissons, 

Taomas D. Wess, Gegorce W. Strong, 

Wituiam Cansy, Joun V. Rice, 

Georce W. Bosa, Wituam H. Swit, 

Wuuam 8. Hires, Samoug. Bancrort, JR. 

JOHN P. McLEAR, President. 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 

D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Md. Examiner. 

The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 





Hemmed and with fringes. 
HENRY ALBERTSON & BROS., 
6f.25 26 South 2d st., Phila. 


ee 


SPERNROR LILA RAS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all 
other Slate work on hand or made to order. Also, 
PEACH BOTTOM ROOFING SLATES. Factory and 
Salesroom, Sixteenth and Callowhill streets. 
x4.11mx WILSON & MILLER. 


EDCAR K. SMITH, 
General Produce Commission Merchant, 


304 South Delaware Avenue, 
528 820 Philadelphia. 


_ CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e, 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps23 33 North Second St,, Philada. 


PLAIN BONNETS, 
OF ALL KINDS. 


ANNA B. ROSS 


West Liberty, Lowa. 


WANTED, 


A situation as l’rincipal of a Girl’s School, by a 
Friend, whe has had several years’ experience in 
teaching. Competent to give instruction in the 
higher English branches, Latin and Drawing. 

528 6110 


DESIRABLE 


SPRING AND SUMMER GOODS, 


JOHN J. LYTLE, 
Seventh and Spring Garden Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Has now a complete assortment of goods for Friend@ 

— of which were manufactured expressly for him in 
curepe. 

Superior quality Colored Silk Squares for Shawls. 

White Silk Cashmere Shawls—new importation. 

Brown and Mode India Silks—best quality. 

Neat Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 

Neat Chene and Plaid Japanese Silks, $1.00. 

Brown and Mode Silk Challis and Tamartines. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas, for Summer wear. 

Crape De Leons, 25 cts. Striped Grenadines, 31 cts. 

Wide Tamartines, Chene Bareges and Lama Cloth, for 
Shawls and Dresses. Also Best Bound Thibet Shawls. 

Lisle Thread and Mode Knit Silk Mitts for Friends. 

Hair Cloth and Mohair Skirtings—Cap Materials, &c. &e. 

ewm vs 
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FRIENDS’ 


MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


School year commences 9th mo. 19, 1870. 
Diplomas will be awarded to those who 
take the full course of study. 


Expenses $200 per year. 

This Institution, chartered by Act of the Legisla- 
ture of Pennsylvania during its last session, will be 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
“Society of Friends,’’ and will be controlled en- 
tirely by the following board of trustees, members 
of the Society : 

Pierce Hoorgs, West Chester, Pa. 

Exitwoop Micugensr, New Garden, Chester Co., Pa. 





* Buus P. Marsmat, Concord, Del. Co., Pa. 


Eur K, Brows, Goshen, Lancaster Co., Pa. 
Henry L. Pratt, Thorndale, Chester Co., Pa. 
Davin Ferris, Mount Holly, Burlington Co., N.J. 
Baxciay Knieut, Edgewood, Bucks Co., Pa. 
Joszera SHortiiwes, Concord, Delaware Co., Pa. 
Daguincton Hoopszs, Hickory, Harford Co., Md. 
For Circulars address 

JOSEPH SHORTLIDGE, A. M., Principal, 

xws Concordville, Delaware Co., Pa. 


MARKET STREET.  ()()5 
CUTLERY 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS. 


Clothes Wringers, Table Cutlery, 

Carpet Sweepers, Scissors and Shears, 
Ironing Tables, Bread and Cake Boxes, 
Hanging Safes, Coffee and Teapots, 
Infants’ Bath Tubs, Tea Trays and Waiters, 
Fiuting Machines, Cream Freezers, 
Fluting Scissors, Water Coolers, 

Smoothing Irons, Farina Boilers, 

Clothes. Horses, Coffee Mills, 

Shoe Blacking Stands, Galvanized Waiters, 
Chamois Skins, Rubber Handle Knives, 
Britannia Ware, Ivory Handle Knives, 
Deed and Bond Boxes, Umbrella Stands, 
Children’s Table Trays, Bird Cages. 


REFRIGERATORS. 
Table Mats, Buckets, Plated Forks, 
Steak Broilers, - Brushes, Plated Spoons, 
Tea Strainers, Hammers, Hair Pincers, 
Waffle Irons, Hatchets, Curling Irons, 
Crumb Trays, Baskets, Lunch Baskets, 
Lap Boards, Tacks, Clothes Lines, 
Pie Boards, Whisks, Tin Ware, 

Spice Boxes, Bells, Tack Claws. 

Persons about to begin housekeeping will do well to 
give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. é 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
57 905 Market &t., Philada. 
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OCEAN HOUSE, 
Cape May, N. J. 


May 10th, 1870. 

Tors We.t-Kyown anp Favorite House having 
been thoroughly renovated and improved, will be 
RE-OPENED by the undersigned, as a FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY HOTEL, on the eighteenth day of June 
next. 

The Oczax Hovss is situated within fifty yards of 
the beach. It offers superior advantages to families 
on account of quiet, and the high character of its 
guests: and it will be kept strictly home-like in 
every respect. 

The proprietors have had several years experi- 
ence in Cape May Hotel business, and have secured 
help whieh will equal that of any other House on 
the Island. 

Every effort will be made to give satisfaction to 
all who may favor the Oczan Hovuss with their pa- 
tronage. 

As formerly, no bar on the premises. 

2 For rooms, &c., address, . 

LYCETT & SAWY 

Joun W. Lycert, 


Henry W. Sawyer. 6ll.ie 


PERKINS’ & HOUSE’S 
Non-Explosive Kerosene Lamp. 


The most eminent scientific men pronounce it the 
only perfectly safe non-explosive Lamp. 
Canvassing Agents Wanted. 
Send for a circular to 
HADSELL & MONTGOMERY, 
xwz 72 510 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


East Hamburg Friends’ Institute 


The Spring Term of this Institute will open Third 
month 16th, and continue thirteen weeks. 
Terms $52.00 for board aud tuition in English 
branches. Languages extra. 
CHAS. H. DARLINGTON, Principal. 
FANNIE DARLINGTON, Preceptress. 
For farther information address ISAAC BAKER, 
Superintendent, 
312 64 





East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


ISAAC DIXON, —- 
120 South Eleventh Street, Philadelphia, 


Dealer in American, Geneva and English 
WATCHES, Diamonds, Jewelry, Silver and 
Plated Ware. All kinds of Watches and Jewelry 
repaired and made to order. Old Watches, Gold 
end Silver taken in exchange. 430 1231 


 BooxKS 


ISSUED BY THE 


‘BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.” 
For sale by EMMOR COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St 


PRISCILLA CADWALLADER, Memoir of. 
18mo0. 141 pp., Cloth...... ....0. seeesee oe» Price 50c. 
Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
By Ans A. Townsanp. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 87c. 
Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 
swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 
Janz Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25¢. 
« 108“ “ Second. “ 40s. 
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